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to see how the recent course of Irish politics had increased it.
A class which had enjoyed and gloried in uncontested ascen-
dency, found this ascendency passing from its hands, A class
which had formerly been in subjection, was elated by new
privileges, and looked forward to a complete abolition of political
disabilities. Catholic and Protestant tenants came into a new
competition, and the demeanour of Catholics towards Protestants
was sensibly changed. There were boasts in taverns and at fairs,
that the Protestants would speedily be swept away from the land
and the descendants of the old proprietors restored, and it was
soon known that Catholics all over the country were forming
themselves into committees or societies, and were electing repre-
sentatives for a great Catholic convention at Dublin. The riots
and outrages of the Peep of Day Boys and Defenders had embit-
tered the feeling on both sides. In spite of the strenuous efforts
of some of the principal gentry of the county, and especially of
Lord Charleniont and Mr. Richardson, and in spite, too, of the
hanging or public flogging of several culprits of both creeds,
these riots had continued at short intervals for ten years before
the Orange Society was established.1

Members of one or other creed were attacked and insulted as
they went to their places of worship. There were fights on the
high roads, at fairs, wakes, markets, and country sports, and there
were occasionally crimes of a much deeper dye. At a place called
Forkhill, near Dundalk, a gentleman named Jackson, who died in
1787, left a considerable property for the purpose of educating a
number of children of the Established Church as weavers or in
other trades; providing them with looms when their education
was finished, and settling them upon the estate. No displace-
ment of old tenants was contemplated, but some park and waste
land was colonised with industrious Protestants ; and the terms
of the will directed, that when vacancies occurred, the pupils in
Jackson's schools should be settled in small holdings in prefe-
rence to other claimants. The object was to plant a nucleus of
industry and order in the midst of a savage, bigoted, idle, and

1 Vol. vi. p. 450. Many curious par-      bitterly hostile to the Government,
ticulars about these riots, and the     but written with considerable know-
means taken to suppress them, will be     ledge, called, A View of the present
f.ound in a manuscript, Historical View     State of Ireland, and of the Distur-
of Oranylsm, in the Stowe M8S. in the      fiances in that Country. (London,
Irish Academy. See, too, a pamphlet,     1797.)